CHAPTER II

In the spring a livelier iris changes on the burnish'd

dove;
In the spring a young man's fancy lightly turns to

thoughts of love.

TENNYSON.

CHARLES FAYRE was in the late fifties, but he was
one of those men whom novelists call well-pre-
served. Life had been good to him and he had
suffered little in his passage through time. Born
with a golden spoon in his mouth, the only son
of parents who late in life had realised their
dream was to be realised, he had been idolised
in his childhood.

Clifton Hall was his, as it had belonged to
generations of ancestors before him. Clifton,
with its long pine walk, and its lake split into
two, where the swans rode like white viking
ships, and the cedars crept down to the water's
edge and stared profoundly at their mirrored re-
flections there.

He remembered it as a child when he dung
to his mother's full skirts and walked to the
water to feed those swans; he always thought of
it when the rhododendrons had been in bloom*
pinkly pearl against1 tneir dark dull leaves. He
always remembered it when the first daffodils
came thrusting up through the grass in the
pine walk, and the boughs thickened, and the
birds nested. He loved the place. Clifton and
all the tradition for which it stood was fcis by